On Tuesday this week we were 
visited by Father Raymond Maher, 
an Irish missionary who returned 
from Biafra three weeks ago after 
working in the Umuahia area on 
relief work. 


He told us that his most vivid 
memories of Biafra were of “the 
air-raids in which I was personally 
involved—about 10 or 12 
altogether, all of them without ex- 
ception directed against civilian 
targets ”’. 


Residential Areas 

Citing air-raids on Bende, Ower- 
rinta, Umuahia, and Aba (where he 
was nearly blown to bits) he added: 


“Bombs were not directed 
specifically at any particular 
military target, but were 
dropped at random on residential 
areas, with the results that one 
could expect from the use of 
fragmentation bombs on areas of 
dense population.”’ 

What follows is Father Maher’s 

own account of what he calls “ the 

worst terror raid so far”. 


February 26 was part of a two-day 
Moslem feast. The evening before, 
Lagos Radio had announced that 


Resistance to the Vietnam war from 
within America’s armed forces 
made its biggest public appearance 
to date in demonstrations through- 
out the United States last weekend. 


In New York 70,000 people 
marched. Right to the fore were 
100 active-duty GIs, openly identi- 
fying themselves as such. 
Organisers estimated that there 
were, in all, some 5,000 servicemen 
and veterans among those march- 
ing in New York, under banners 
reading “ Bring the Troops Home 
Now”, “Free the GI Political 
Prisoners” and “ GIs Against the 
War ”’. 

In Chicago there were 20,000 
people marching. In a score of 
other cities, including Atlanta, 
Austin, Seattle, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco, there were thous- 
ands more. 

In San Francisco, 400 GIs who had 
planned to join a march to the 
Presidio Army Camp had _ their 


General Gowon had declared a two- 
day truce for his Army, Navy, and 
Air Force to observe that feast-day. 
This announcement was taken up by 
foreign radio stations and some of 
them commented how this showed the 
kind heart of the Federal leaders-- 
they meant well, etc, and didn’t want 
to cause unnecessary suffering. 

At 11.15 in the morning on February 
26, I was working in my house at 
Bende, about 14 miles from Umuahia. 
I heard a jet plane in the distance. 
The sound got much louder, and the 
plane seemed to be coming in our 
direction very low. 

I lay on the floor, and the plane 
roared overhead. After it passed, I 
came out and watched. My house is on 
a hill with a very good view all round. 


Several Explosions 

I saw the plane, not silhouetted 
against the sky, but silhouetted against 
the forest below me. It was actually 
flying below the level of my eyes. 
It flew in an easterly direction and 
circled over an area where I knew 
was situated the village of Ozu Abam 
—about seven miles in a straight line 
from where I was, perhaps less. 

I heard the sound of several ex- 
plosions. The plane did one or two 
more rounds, then came back in the 
same direction and went south, pre- 
sumably towards Port Harcourt. 


leave cancelled. An Army spokes- 
man denied that there was anything 
deliberate about the detention, 
which was to allow them to take 
part in “a routine exercise in civil 
disturbance training ”’. 

When the march took place on 
Easter Monday, however, among 
the 50,000 taking part were, accord- 
ing to organisers, 500 servicemen 
dressed in civilian clothes. 

Also among the marchers was Mrs 
Ginger Bunch, mother of Richard 
Bunch. Riehard’s killing by a guard 
while “ escaping ” sparked off a sit- 
in by fellow prisoners in the camp’s 
military jail, that led to 27 of them 
being charged with mutiny. 

An “Ad Hoe Committee for the 
Presidio 27’ has been formed in 
London. A public meeting spon- 
sored by it is planned for next Wed- 
nesday, April 16, at Friends House, 
Euston Road, London. 

RIGHT: Part of a campaigning poster 
used to. publicise last weekend’s 
demonstrations in America. 
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Biafra air-raids 


I immediately went in my car to the 
area. I estimate that I reached it 
about 15 to 20 minutes after the air- 
raid. I discovered the market-place 
there completely covered with bodies 
or parts of bodies. 


I was the first outsider to reath the 
scene, and I don’t mean outsider in 
the sense of an ex-patriate, but the 
first outsider of that area to reach 
the scene. 


Phosphorus Used? 


There were still wounded people 
coming away dazed and bleeding. All, 
of course, with very few exceptions, 
women and children. 


The market-place itself was still burn- 
ing and smouldering in several places, 
and in an area approximately 50 
ards by only 30 or 40, I counted four 
omb-craters and two smaller craters 
which seemed to have been caused 
by rockets. 


There were bodies everywhere. I 
estimated, in the small part that I 
toured, over 100 dead bodies lying 
around. There were also hands, arms, 
heads, and legs everywhere. 


Some of the bodies were still burning, 
and it seemed to me that some kind 
of burning material like phosphorus 
had been used. 


The sides of the craters, which were 
rather shallow, were not blackened 


Gls lead US anti-war protests 
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but whitened by what must have been 
very strong heat. 


I have seen bomb craters recently, but 
these looked as though they had been 
seared much more by heat—perhaps 
a different kind of bomb. 


The market is an open-air market, 
One or two mat huts just made of 
dried palm-branches. The buildings on 
the market-square were all either 
destroyed or damaged. 


On one side was my own church—St 
Paul’s—one of the seven or eight 
churches I have in my parish. The 
walls were not actually down, but 
they will come, down soon. We can- 
not use the church any more: it is 
completely damaged, the walls are 
cracked, and the roof is partly 
wrenched off. 


Clinic Destroyed 


A small one-roomed house beside the 
church where I stay when I am visit- 
ing the pak was destroyed. Across 
the market-square from the church 
were a row of buildings, the charity 
clinic, and the dispensary. All these 
were destroyed. 
The bombs had not hit them, but the 
bombs dropped on the market seem 
to have been high explosive, judging 
by the way they had shattered the 
walls of these buildings. . 


continued on page 4 
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“Films for Peace” is really a mis- 
nomer, since most of the films now 
being distributed and shown by 
pacifist groups in this country have 
more to do with deprivation, poverty, 
education, and world problems in gen- 
eral than with simple peace-making. 
As Len Gibson, who runs the Peace 
Pledge Union Film Van, puts it: 
“Seven years ago I probably had 
many more ideas on ‘Films for 
Peace’ than I have today. 


“Circumstances and social con- 
ditions have changed, and I now 
regard the Film Van as an educat- 
ing medium for a peaceful world, 
rather than a means by which to 
convert the world to renouncing 
war.” 


Nonetheless, the first project in this 
increasingly fertile field—Concord 
Films—started. appropriately, by 
covering a sit-in. 


A group of film-makers who shot the 
Swaffham demonstration in 1958 sent 
the finished product out to CND 
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FILMS FOR PEACE 


branches, together with a few Polish 
shorts. 


A little while later, the group joined 
with the Society of Friends, who 
already had a tradition of film-shows 
at Friends House, London. 


Between them, they persuaded 
charities, like the United Nations 
Association, Oxfam, and War on 


Want, to loan copies of their films for 
distribution from a central agency. 


Thus the Concord Films Council was 
formed. It is now the biggest non- 
profit making organisation of its kind 
in the country. 


It distributes some 750 films a year, 
on subjects ranging from alcoholism, 
homosexuality, child-care, and family- 
planning to earthquakes, rehabilita- 
tion, and penal affairs. 


The largest single group of available 
films are still—just about—those con- 
cerned with “War and the Nuclear 
Age”. But as Concord’s Honorary 
Secretary and founder, Eric Walker, 
points out: 


“We are not a propaganda organ- 
isation. We are concerned with 
education in the broad sense—get- 
ting people to think for themselves 
and to question accepted values in 
our society.” 

Concord is at: Nacton, Ipswich, 

Suffolk. (16 mm film catalogue costs 

2s 6d.) 

* * * 
Concord’s pioneer work has stimu- 
lated the formation of local projection 
groups in half-a-dozen, towns. They 
use films from the main library—at 
Nacton, Ipswich—and arrange their 
own programmes. 

One of the latest of these, Bedford 
Society of Friends, hired a group of 
four films to show over the winter 
period. 

There are also functioning groups in 
Derby, Bristol, Bournemouth, Saffron 
Walden, and Poole (Dorset). All of 
these were formed last year. 


* * ' 
Apart from Concord. at Ipswich, the 


two longest-established Councils are 
in Birmingham and Merseyside. 


In 1957, the West Midlands Council] @ 


of the Peace Pledge Union “ decided 
it was uneconomical in time and 
money to try to get the public to meet- 
ings to consider pacifism ”. 


So they decided to buy a film— 
Shadow of Hiroshima—and show it 
to a local Grammar School, a large 
Youth Club, and a University society. 
More films were bought, together with 
a projector, and in 1962 the Birming- 
ham Concord was formed. 


Significantly, the type of audiences 
watching Birmingham Concora’s films 
have not changed much over the last 
seven years—youth still predominates 
—but the type of bookings have. 


In 1962, for example, 80% of the 
film-shows were given at peace and 
anti-apartheid meetings. Now, 
though actual engagements have de- 
creased over the years, the net is cast 
much wider. 

Ministers are giving film-shows _in- 
stead of sermons, and Grammar 
Schools have run courses based on 
films from the Concord Library as 
part of their Religious or Civics 
education. 


* ** * 


The PPU’'s film work has similarly 
changed. “Most of it is now done 
with agricultural shows”, says Len 
Gibson. “The groups that were once 
in the towns—CND, etc—no longer 
exist.” 

Nevertheless, Attention, a Czech anti- 
war cartoon is the most popular of 
Concord’s _ presentations—-both in 
London and in the Midlands. 
Birmingham Concord Films Council is 
at: 16 Victoria Road, Harborne, Birm- 
ingham 17 (Secretary: Sidney White). 
Amity Film Council (Bristol) is at: 5 
Briercliffe Road, Stoke Bishop, Bristol 
9 (Secretary: Jeanne Jones). 


* * * 


Elsewhere, other pacifists are doing 
equally vital things. 


PROJECTS "Roger Moody. 


David Stayt, in Gloucester, runs a 
one-man service called ‘Films for 
Peace and Understanding ”’, using 14 
films (8 mm) he has made himself— 
on PPU, CND, Direct Action, Berlin, 
and other subjects. 

About half the hundred-odd shows he 
has given in the last six years have 
been to peace groups. 

Further north, “ Potteries Community 
Action ” (motto: ‘The only Magic is 
Doing ”) are trying to utilise a furni- 
ture van for back-projection on the 
many waste-grounds in this part of 
the country. 

Films for Peace and Understanding is 
at: Hilversteem, Upton-St-Leonards, 
Gloucestershire. 

For Potteries Community Action, con- 
tact: Bill Clarke, 60 Victoria Street, 
Chesterton, Neweastle, Staffs. 


% * * 


No matter how much--or how well— 
we talk, most of us pacifists never 
present our audiences with something 
they can really feel about, as a stim- 
ulus to thought. Films do. 


Personal Comment 


We haven’t received any copy from 
John Arden, who at present is 
somewhere in Northern Ireland, 
and so there is no Personal Com- 
ment this week—EDS: 
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Roger Barnard writes: 


Leon Felipe was one of the greatest living 


Spanish poets in recent years. He died in September 1968. He had lived 
for many years in Mexico, where he went as a refugee from the 


Spanish Civil War. 


Margaret Randall, who translated his poem here, is Editor of El Corno 
Emplumado (where Felipe’s poem first appeared). El Corno Emplumado 
(The Plumed Horn) is an international magazine of poetry, prose, and 
letters in English and Spanish, published in Mexico City. 

It’s been of consistently high quality in the last few years. The present 
issue, for example, contains work by Buckminster Fuller, Octavio Paz, 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti, Denise Levertov, and Larry Eigner, plus an 
interesting profile of Franz Fanon by an Italian Marxist who knew 
Fanon in the last few months before he died of an incurable disease. 


Funds Discontinued 


In its October issue last year El Corno Emplumado ran an Editorial 
protesting against the repression of workers and students in Mexico 
by the Mexican Government. Immediately following that Editorial, the 
magazine’s Government subsidy (accounting for approximately half its 


finances) was cut off. 


El Corno Emplumado is now appealing for help, and for new readers, 
‘to continue publishing. If you want to subscribe (£1 for four issues) 
write to: Apartado Postal No 13-546, Mexico 13, DF, Mexico. 


Leon Felipe 
| KNOW ALL 
THE STORIES 


I don’t know much, it’s true. 


I can only tell you what I’ve seen. 


And I’ve seen: 


\ 


that the cradle of man is rocked with stories 

that the anguished cries of man are smothered with stories 
that the moan of man is stifled with stories 

that the bones of man are buried with stories. 


And the fear of man 
has invented all the stories. 


I know very few things, it’s true. 
But they’ve put me to sleep with all the stories. 


And I Know all the stories. 
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ARTHUR ARNOLD/EDWARD BOND 


An Interview _ 
WHO IS VIOLENT? 


This interview is a follow-up to 
Arthur Arnold’s review (March 28) 
of the Edward Bond play-season at 
the Royal Court Theatre.—EDS. 


ARNOLD: Do you regard yourself as 
a political writer? 

BOND: In the sense that I am living 
in the 20th Century, and therefore 
fighting for my life, certainly I’m 
politically aware. But I have no party 
affiliation. 

ARNOLD: Do you want to come back 
on anything I wrote in my review 
two weeks ago? 

BOND: I don’t understand this thing 
you said, that at certain moments you 
lose belief in what happens on the 
stage. 

This is an individual thing. For in- 
stance, when I’m seeing a horror-film, 
I just have to say to myself: “It’s 
not happening. They’re actors. It’s not 
real.” 


Audience’s Problem 


Just so with my plays: there are 
certain moments when you have to 
say to yourself: ‘It’s not real. The 
artifice shows.” 

It’s true of the whole theatre—the 
whole thing is a great big con—so 
why does one have to raise the 
question in connection with moments 
of violence? 

ARNOLD: What I was interested in 
was how you manage to get across 
violence on the stage without causing 
this switch-off. 

BOND: It’s not a problem that con- 
cerns me at all. If there are moments 
when somebody has to switch off and 
say—‘ It’s not real, this is a play "— 


that, to me, says that the play has 
worked. 

So I’m quite pleased about that. If 
they hadn’t been involved in a 
moment of violence, they wouldn’t 
have bothered to switch off. 


It’s a problem for the audience, in 
other words. They should be aware 
of what is happening to them. They 
should know their reactions a little, 
so they can know what they are do- 
ing. It’s not a problem for the 
dramatist. 


Double Standard 


ARNOLD: In your Preface to Saved 
you write: “If we are to improve 
people’s behaviour, we must first im- 
prove their moral understanding.” 
Can you expand on this? 


BOND: It’s extraordinary what people 
accept. People don’t insist on their 
own rights. They become servile in a 
slave-State. 


For instance, if you take this village 
where I live, now and then some men 
arrive in this curious sort of drag, and 
they have abominable manners. 


They just wander round the village 
potting off—they sort of lay siege 
round my house—and you get them 
all round here firing their guns. 


My impression is that they’re all half- 
pissed anyway. They trespass on your 
property and say they have a legal 
right to do so. 

That, to me, is an instance of violence. 
And the woman who is behind all this 
is Chairman of the local Magistrates! 


What if she was Chairman of the 


Magistrates in a seaside town, and 
suddenly one Bank Holiday the town 


EDWARD BOND: Photo 
by Roger Mayne 


was invaded by a group of hooligans 
who wore a strange sort of drag and 
had no manners at all and went round 
shouting and invading property? 


She would say it was scandalous and 
probably send them all to prison if 
she had the power to do so (if she’s 
at all typical). 


That seems to me a curious sort of 
anomaly. Who is violent and who 
isn’t? 

It runs all through society. There’s a 
double standard. Most people are 
taught when they are quite young that 


_ just to be themselves is wrong. 


They are coerced into being con- 
formist, into doing what they’re told. 
And you have to do all that sort of 
thing because you couldn’t run the 
sort of society we have if you didn’t 
do it. 

You wouldn’t get people going and 
working in factories, doing those in- 
credible sort of slave-things all day 
long, if they hadn’t been got at in 
some way when they were quite 
young. 

So they have to be corrupted. And 
our education is just a system for 


| corrupting people. 


Emotion on Tap 


ARNOLD: If you could get hold of a 


theatre to convey a purpose of your 
own, what would that be? 


BOND: I wouldn’t like to run a 
theatre. That apart, we do need a 
theatre today that tells the truth in 
the sense I’ve been talking about— 
which tries to release emotion rather 
than bottle it up. 


You see, what society does is to bottle 
up emotion. Then it has it on tap when 
it wants to use it. Or when it is con- 
venient for it to use it, when it is 
convenient for it to go to war, when 
it is convenient for it to say we 
ought to hang somebody. 


Society doesn’t get rid of violence at 
all. It creates violence—then uses it 
for its own ends. 


I just don’t think that people are 
naturally violent at all. I think we are 
naturally peaceful, gentle, generous, 
caring, and loving. And it’s society 
which makes us otherwise. 


To me, there’s no difference between 
the Kray Brothers and Louis Mount- 
batten—except that the Kray 
Brothers are slightly more moral be- 
cause they’re not hypocritical. 

“All right”, they say. “We're 
gangsters.” Louis Mountbatten says: 
“We are doing it for the public 
good.” So, of the two, Mountbatten is 
the more contemptible. Because he’s 
the bigger phoney. 


Now [Tm not excusing the Kray 
Brothers, at ali. I’m condemning 
Mountbatten. 


It’s lovely, you see, when he became 
Viceroy of India, the very first thing 
he did was to refuse to pardon a con- 
demned man. He said something like 
(1m not quoting him exactly): ‘ The 
oe was Clear. There was nothing else 
to do.” 


Moral Roundness 


Nothing elso to do! Two-thousand 
years of supposedly Christian history, 
and he says: “There was nothing 
else to do.” It’s ridiculous! 


It’s awful for people if you try to 
change their view of the world. If 
you say that you are responsible for 
the suffering in the world—you cause 
it—and that if you personally wanted 
to do something to make the world 
saner and more peaceful, you could 
do it—they don’t like to be told that. 
Because it’s a great criticism. 
Morally, we live in a society that says 
the earth is flat. We haven’t yet dis- 
covered morally that the earth is 
round. 
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ARNOLD: What form does this moral 
roundness take? 


BOND: It has a lot to do with sex, 
oddly enough. It’s interesting that 
we're going through a sexual revolu- 
tion. It’s the way the revolution is 
shaping itself, through sex. 


It means, I think, educating people 
for happiness and not for conformity, 
and bringing up your own children 
the same way. Bringing them up not 
to do what they are told—because 
then they’re just living our life, 
they’re being convenient for us. 


So when people talk about spoiling 
children—“ you mustn’t spoil them ”, 
in the conventional mythology—that’s 
exactly what you've got to do. You 
must spoil the child—in other words, 
give him his freedom. 


Mail-Bag Sewing 
If you do that in the home, it’s some- 
thing. But the schools! They're just 
like prisons. They put kids in 
uniforms and drill them. 


You might just as well send a child to 
prison as to school. It has the same 
effect, and it has the same methods. 


Most of our academic education is 
just a form of mental mail-bag 
sewing. 
ARNOLD: What would you give them 
to sew? 


BOND: I wouldn’t give them anything. 
I'd let them do what they want to do 
When they started asking questions, 
I would answer their questions. I’d 
give them the information they want. 


Most children spend about 10% of 
their time learning, and 90% either 
fighting the school or, if they’ve been 
really got at, sucking up to the 
school. 


ARNOLD: Don’t you think that 
primary education is moving some 
way towards what you see as proper 
schooling? 


BOND: I don’t know. There have been 
a lot of changes in education, cer- 
tainly. ’'m not an expert on this, so 
I really can’t say. My feeling, though, 
is that it’s not changing in any really 
fundamental sense at the moment. 
But I think that there has been some 
progress happening for some time 
now, which is why the younger gener- 
ation—or at least, part of it—is so 
much better, so much more 
individualistic. 


Personal Freedom 


ARNOLD: You said in your Preface 
to Saved that you were a “ pessimist 
by experience and an optimist by 
nature”. Some people have taken 
Early Morning to show that you are 
no longer an “optimist by nature”. 
BOND: Oh no. Early Morning is easily 
the most optimistic play I’ve ever 
written. Because the chief character— 
Arthur—faces the things that people 
do at their very worst. He doesn’t tell 
himself lies about it, and so he escapes 
in the end. 

It’s a play about winning one’s own 
personal freedom. Unless you win 
your personal freedom, you can never 
be a good revolutionary. In a sense, 
only happy people can make success- 
ful revolutions. 

So far as is possible—one can’t really 
divide it up to that extent, because 
one is partly one’s society—but so far 
as is possible, one has to gain per- 
sonal freedom before one can work 
for political freedom. 


Correction 

We very much regret that in last 
week’s review of MR FREEDOM the 
name of the reviewer, John 
Petherbridge, was omitted. 


This was an error that occurred 
during the printing process, and 
we'd like to say sorry to John and 
our readers, who must have been 
puzzled, to say the least.—EDS. 
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A fresh chance for CND? 


Kevin McGrath writes: By taking the 
Easter March to the regions and to 
Scotland and Wales, instead of rely- 
ing on local stalwarts to make some 
token effort to bring the regions etc 
to London, CND may have made 
possible for itself a future in which 
it can take on once again some 
significance. 

In previous years the typical reactions 
from those involved in CND Easter 
Marches to the inevitable question 
“ What will happen next year?” has 
been a slight wince and words to the 
effect: ‘“‘ We’ll cross that bridge when 
we get to it!” 

This time, however, it’s ‘“‘ Next year 
we'll do it this way .. . We’ll spend 
more time here We'll start 
earlier.” 


It may be a false dawn of optimism, 
but at least it’s a genuine optimism, 
not the dispirited let’s-keep-our-spirits- 
up variety. 

The fact that 10,000 people turned 


ISRAEL: Police 
break up march 
by Arab women 


Kevin McGrath writes: A march by 
350 Arab women in Jerusalem on 
Friday, March 28, was broken up by 
police with batons and shields, and 
drenched with pink-dyed water from 
a police water-tank. At least four were 
believed to have been arrested. 


The march was in honour of 30-year- 
old Kassen Abu Akr, who had died in 
police custody earlier in the week, 
after being picked up on suspicion of 
belonging to the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine. 


It was also in protest at alleged ill- 
treatment of suspects interrogated by 
mie police on suspicion of terrorist 
acts. 


The women, dressed in black and 
carrying flowers, marched in silence 
through Old Jerusalem, watched in 
silence by men in doorways. 


The attack came when the women 
continued to move forward, in de- 
fiance of a police order, through the 
Damascus Gate, out of the walled city 
and to the near-by Moslem cemetery. 
A police inquiry into the circum- 
stances of Kassen Abu Akr’s death 
has been ordered. 


out on Easter Monday in London to 
cheer Madam Binh in Trafalgar 
Square at the end of the March is 
not particularly significant. It would 
be strange if there were not that 
number of people still prepared to 
take part in what has now become 
part of the capital’s Easter ritual. 


Friday, Saturday,, and Sunday may, 
however, have heen considerably 
more significant, as the two prongs of 
the demonstration bussed their way 
along, accumulating extra coaches as 
they went, from Caerwent in Wales 
and Faslane in Scotland. 


The numbers were not particularly 
large at the meetings and demonstra- 


tions in towns and at bases along the 
route. In Newcastle perhaps 900 came 
to a meeting and concert: in Coven- 
try there were about 800, in Bristol 
600, and in Glasgow 400. 


But numbers in themselves are not 
desperately important. In the past, 
CND has been able to co-ordinate and 
stimulate the activity of numerous 
local groups throughout Britain, 
activity which has gone beyond once- 
a-year demonstrating. 

In recent years, however, this has 
ceased to be true. It may be that the 
demonstrations this Easter will help 
bring about a new generation of such 
action groups. 


ANGUILLA: UK Get Out! 


Roger Moody writes: Anguilla’s latest 
crisis will be only one of many to 
come unless the British Government 
recognises that it can no longer 
legislate for the Caribbean from 
Westminster, and certainly not 
through Tony Lee, Anguilla’s current 
Commissioner. 


The seven-man Island Council, 
created anew after Lord Caradon’s 
visit in March, with exactly the same 
membership as before UDI but with 
Webster’s and Lee’s roles reversed 
and with virtually all executive power 
vested in the Commissioner, was 
bound to be a_ caricature of 
democracy. 


Whether Ronald Webster’s ultimatum 
to the British was sparked off by this 
realisation, or by the actions of Tony 
Lee, is not clear. 


Military Dictator 


But it is clear that Lee’s position as 
Commissioner has become untenable, 
and that Webster still has the support 
of most Anguillans, and that he has 
the determination to carry out any 
ultimatum. 

Making Lee virtual military dictator 
in the first week after invasion, and 
now confirming him as the island’s 
ruler, was part of a definite attempt 
to oust Webster completely. 

This was what really concerned the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office— 
never mind St Kitts, and for that 
matter, never mind the gangsters. 


The constitutional claims of St Kitts, 


and the influence of the Mafia, though 
certainly not totally disregarded, 
were probably held in as healthy a 
scepticism by the men in Whitehall 
as by most other people. 


In the event. things went badly awry. 
The loyal islanders rallied not round 
Lee, as had been confidently expected, 
but round Webster. j 


Minority Group 


Though Webster’s arrest was quite 
possibly part of the original plan, the 
invaders had to compromise to the 
extent of allowing him'to retain mem- 
bership of the Island Council. 


Tony Lee was probably responsible 
for the faulty information on which 
the invasion was based. From direct 
evidence that I have seen, it becomes 
clear that Lee was honestly convinced 
that Webster had lost the support of 
the majority of islanders. 


Lee also strongly believed that Web- 
ster had either sold out to, or been 
taken in by, a minority group of des- 
peradoes, who had _ deliberately 
broken up Whitlock’s visit to discredit 
the British Government. 


But it would be pointless now just to 
join with the islanders in crying “Lee 
Must Go!” as if that in itself would 
solve any of the real problems. 


Our demand should be for the with- 
drawal of the whole British apparatus, 
except in a purely advisory and tech- 
nical capacity. The Anguillans have 
already demonstrated beyond doubt 
their ability to run their own affairs. 


BOMBS ON BIAFRA: EYE WITNESS 


* from page 1 


The third side of the square—or 
rather the triangle, for the market is 
a triangle—was a post-office, which 
also had a residential house attached 
to it. That was completely destroyed. 


In all these places the ground was 
covered with bodies, or portions of 
bodies. I went round as a priest and 
gave the last rites to a number of 
people who were still alive. 

There were a number of bodies still 
twitching, still breathing, perhaps 
with a leg or an arm blown off. 


After I had given the‘last rites to 
about 25 or more people, I became 
sick and tongue-tied by what had 
happened. So [{ put some of the less- 
seriously wounded in my car and 
rushed to Umuahia. 

There I delivered them to the Queen 
Elizabeth Hospital and alerted the 
hospital to what had happened and to 
expect more wounded coming in. 

On my return journey I brought out 
every foreign correspondent I found 


in Umuahia, so they reached the 
scene of the bombing less than two 
hours after the bombing, and were 
able to photograph the place and in- 
terview people. 


This bombing raid took place on a day 
of supposed truce. When it was 
announced by the foreign correspon- 
dents, and released to the world, 
some of their radio stations that 
evening carried it. 


But they also carried the denial by 
the Lagos Government saying that 
their planes hadn’t even taken off 
that day. 


Lagos Denials 


Later on, when it came out that many 
correspondents had seen the raid, the 
Lagos regime began to say that they 
didn’t bomb anywhere that day but 
that some of the planes were on 
surveillance, or some kind of opera- 
tion like that. 


A few days later, they back-pedalled 
a little more to say that they had 


bombed military targets, but that 
they didn’t bomb civilians. 


I am prepared to testify before any 
tribunal anywhere that there was no 
military target of any kind whatever 
in that village of Ozu Abam, either 
on that day or weeks beforehand. 


No soldiers are stationed there. There 
is no training camp, no telegraph 
office, and no railway station. There 
is not even a cross-roads. 


There is absolutely nothing there 
except a very large concentration of 
refugees and—I don’t know whether 
this is the main factor in the bomb- 
ing—it is also one of the best food- 
producing areas in what remains of 
Biafra. 


The Government, the church relief 
organisations, and voluntary relief 
organisations of all kinds had been 
concentrating on that area, starting 
various agricultural projects to try 
and grow as much food as possible 
locally so that we wouldn’t have to 
depend on the relief airlift. 

After the bombing, of course, people 
scattered and it became like a ghost- 
town. 


Russia cracks 
down hard 
on Czechs 


Kevin McGrath writes: Students in 
Czechoslovakia cancelled plans for 
peace marches during the Easter 
weekend, in order not to run the risk 
of things getting out of hand. 


So it has got to the stage where not 
merely is it impolitic to criticise the 
occupying Russians, but inadvisable 
to comment too vociferously on 
America’s war in Vietnam. 


(Compare the action of the Spanish 
Government in censoring accounts of 
the Czechoslovak resistance to the 
invasion lest it give people too many 
ideas.) 

Two lessons can be drawn from the 
apparent virtual total climb-down by 
the Czechoslovak Government to the 
latest set of Russian demands. 


The first is the near-truism that 
violent demonstrations are likely to 
be decidedly counter-productive. 


So long as the Czechoslovaks avoided 
anything that could be termed 
violence against their Russian in- 
vaders, they were virtually unbeat- 
able. One lapse, and the advantage is 
largely lost—the possibilities of 
coercion and terror available to the 
Russians multiply 


By this token, it is irrelevant whether 
the demonstrations following the re- 
cent ice-hockey victory by the 
Czechoslovaks over the Russians were 
in part engineered by _  agents- 
provocateurs, or whether they were 
entirely spontaneous. 


Nor is it important that the violence 
that has given the Russians such 
scope was pretty minor, and directed, 
it appears, entirely against property. 


More Oppression 


What is crucial is that at long last 
the Russians have what the British 
Government in similar situations des- 
cribes as “a break-down in law and 
order ”’. 

The second lesson is that any concept 
of “civilian defence” which relies 
on the honesty and courage of pol- 
itical leaders is, sooner or later, going 
to be let down by these leaders. 


If it wasn’t Czechoslovakia, and if the 
Czechoslovaks had not already shown 
themselves capable of incredible self- 
control and cool rationality in deal- 
ing with their invaders, one would be 
inclined, at this point, to abandon 
hope. 

The most probable future for the 
country would seem to be one of con- 
tinuing and growing oppression, 
perhaps preceded by a spasm of 
violent resistance, 

But it is Czechoslovakia. The im- 
possible can still happen. 


Wi, 


Conference for 
solidarity with 
the Greek people 


Ivanhoe Hotel, Bloomsbury Street, 
London WC1. Saturday, April 19, 
1969. 2 to 6.30 pm. Sponsored by: 
ACTT, Co-Op Women’s Guild, FBU, 
LSC Political Committee, League 
for Democracy in Greece, USDAW. 
Speakers include: Betty Ambatielos, 
Lord Gifford, John MacDonald, 
John Fraser MP, Alfred Lomas, 
Diana Pym. Delegate’s Fee: 5s 
including tea. Apply to LDG, 

26 Goodge Street, W1. 01-570 1239. 


The foll 


“To understand the folly of the ABM 
one need only keep in mind five 
general propositions. 


“The first is that ... the offence 
[an enemy making a ‘first strike’ 
with nuclear missiles} can think up 
an endless number of relatively inex- 
pensive . . . penetration aids and 
MIRVs [Multiple Independently Tar- 
geted Re-entry Vehicles] and changes 
in trajectory—each of which forces 
the defence into complex and costly 
counter-measures. 


“The ABM defence is like a whole 
series of Maginot Lines, each of which 
ean easily be outflanked and ren- 
dered useless. 


“The second is that the offence can 
concentrate its forces, while the de- 
fence must spread itself thin. An 
enemy can concentrate all _ his 
missiles on one or two cities. 


“The ABM defence has to have 
enough protection for every city and 
every major industrial and military 
area sufficiently large to match any 
such concentration of forces. 


“The third proposition is that, con- 
trary to Mr Nixon, it is more, not less, 
difficult to defend Minuteman bases 
than it is to defend cities. 


“The firing of our ABMs would .. . 
foul up the electronic circuitry of the 
computers and guidance controls on 
which Minuteman depends. We may 
‘black out’ our own missile forces 
in the effort to defend them. 


“The fourth proposition is that if we 
saw a first strike coming-—and a first 
strike would be a mass of weapons— 
we would hardly leave our Minutemen 
in their silos to wait and see how our 
ABMs would work. 


“We would fire them off at the enemy 
in the 15 or 20 minutes of warning 
time that would allow. The enemy 
would only hit empty holes and we 
would only be defending empty holes. 


“The fifth and final proposition is 
that we still do not know how much 
damage these defences would do to 
ourselves. 
“The Spartans could blind hundreds 
of thousands of our own people in 
the area defended. The Sprints would 
create harmful blast and radiation 
effects if they hit the oncoming 
missiles below ... say, 10 miles,” 

I. F. Stone 
Bob Overy writes: In any sane 
society, such a devastating general 
case as I. F. Stone presents here 
against the proposed American anti- 
ballistic missile system would have 
won the day. 
In America, of course, it hasn’t. (And 
in Russia, we should not forget, no 
independent critic would even be 
allowed to publish such an indictment 
of military policy.) 
On March 14, at his ABM press con- 
ference, Nixon was forced to modify 
the earlier “Sentinel” proposals for 
the ABM defence of cities, so that 
the “Safeguard ”’ system of defend- 
ing missile sites is now with us. 


PPU AGM 


REVOLUTION — and VIOLENCE ? 


Opener: Michael Tippett—with 
April Carter, Michael Randle, 
Geoffrey Carnall, and others: at 
Liverpool University, Saturday, 
7.30 pm—Sunday, 4.30 pm 
(APRIL 19/20). Open to everyone 
(and accommodation). Business 
Meeting (Members only): from 
10 am Saturday, April 19. Tickets, 
accommodation, details: 


6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1. 
ESS ear ee 
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However, as Stone pointed out in 
the same article from which the above 
extract is taken (‘‘Sorry, It’s the 
same old Tricky Dicky ”, 1. F. Stone’s 
Weekly, March 24) and as many other 
critics have suggested less cogently, 
the “Safeguard” proposals conceal 
a great deal. 


Anti-missile gap 


It isn’t just two Minuteman (inter- 
continental ballistic missile) sites 
which are to be protected. Under the 
“ phased ” programme, the sites for 
nine further ABM installations will be 
prepared, and “city defence” for 
Washington will be added. 


The complete system is designed to 
give a “thin” Spartan cover for the 
whole country. (Spartans are the first 
ABMs to go: with two-megaton 
nuclear warheads, they explode be- 
yond the earth’s immediate atmos- 
phere so as to destroy the incoming 
weapon’s trigger mechanism.) 


The Sprint missiles are designed to 
deal with those enemy missiles that 
elude the Spartan—the explosive 
power of several kilotons is also sup- 
posed to defuse the incoming missile’s 
warhead—and they will be concen- 
trated “thickly” at the 12 “Safe- 
guard ” sites. 

According to Stone’s calculations, one- 
third of the Minuteman missiles de- 
veloped by the USA—that is, 350— 
are to be protected in the first phase 
of the “Safeguard ” plan at the two 
named sites of Malmstrom, Montana, 
and Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


And, if one assumes that the Russian 
attackers will need three one-megaton 
weapons to take out each Minuteman 
in its silo, and that three Sprints will 
be assigned to each incoming “ hostile 
object”, that demands more than 
3,000 Sprints to defend the two 
Minuteman sites. 


But, as Stone points out, one of 
Nixon’s main justifications for intro- 
ducing the “Safeguard” system is 
that the Russians already have 67 
ABMs sited round Moscow. (They are 
militarily obsolete because they’re 
powered by liquid and not solid fuel 
—but this has been conveniently 
forgotten.) 


So the initial proposal is for 3,000 
Sprints to match Russia’s 67 ABMs. 
And if the full system is developed 
to protect all America’s Minutemen, 
10,000 Sprints will be required. So 
much for the anti-missile gap! 


China strike 


But the “ Safeguard ” plan inevitably 
will produce an anti-missile arms 
race, and because the defensive value 
of the system is so dubious, it is 
widely assumed that business pres- 
sures to develop the system have been 
the overwhelming and decisive factor. 


Moreover, there are also fears that 
the Pentagon has some scheme to 
launch a nuclear first strike against 
China, with the “ protection” of an 
ABM cover against stray retaliatory 
missiles arriving back over America. 


If this is the case, however, the 
obvious ABM protection would have 
to be of cities. In which case, one can 
assume that the “ Safeguard ” system 
will have to be expanded into a 
“thick” cover for the whole of the 
country at a vastly greater sum than 
the $7 billion dollars which it is 
already estimated the present scheme 
will cost. 


Alternatively, one can guess that the 
military was diverted by public 
pressure from its original  city- 
protection plan and has had to settle 
for what it can get. 


of 


Which is really what one means when 

one says that Nixon “has been 

forced to modify” the earlier ABM 

proposals. For there really has been 

no attempt to respond to the rational 

pees of the arguments of critics like 
one. 


Nixon has interpreted his political 
critics as simply a competing 
“pressure ” who have to be balanced 
out politically against other com- 
peting pressures and _ effectively 
neutralised. 


He moved the ABM sites away from 
the cities, says the New York Times 
for example, “to make them less 
visible to justifiably angry  tax- 
payers”. Every missile site near a 
city, says James Reston, “ would have 
been a centre of student demonstra- 
tions ”. 

Fortunately, the complete failure of 
the Administration to respond to the 
rationality of the case against the 
ABM programme is being understood 
by growing numbers of people as a 
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the ABM race 


necessary consequence of the dom- 
inant position which the military- 
industrial complex holds within the 
American political system. 


One response, as with the case 
against the Vietnam war, is to insist 
on rational argument, so that intelli- 
gent men in Administration are 
forced constantly in public to present 
and defend arguments which they 
and their audience know are false. 
Eventually they may be moved out 
of self-respect to change their 
position. 

Another is to urge non-cooperation 
with the military-industrial complex 
at all levels, so that by the example 
of those who feel themselves respon- 
sible, each man is made to feel his 
responsibility for the perpetuation of 
its sinister position and power. 


If there is a hope at the moment that 
this arms race can be stopped, it is 
that the American anti-war move- 
ment, mobilised by the Vietnam war, 
is beginning to take up the challenge. 


PD goes south 
of the border 


Kevin McGrath writes. ‘“‘ Well, at least 
we'll have clearly shown that we’re 
a non-sectarian movement”, com- 
mented Eamonn McCann of the 
People’s Democracy (PD) of Belfast, 
folowing the Easter weekend’s 
march to Dublin. 


Press publicity in the Republic con- 
centrated for the most part, from 
the time the march crossed the border 
on Saturday, on the issues of contra- 
ception, divorce, and censorship. 


This followed a speech by Michael 
Farrell in Dundalk, in the Republic, 
on Saturday in which he pointed out 
that “here there is denial to 
Protestants of the right to avail them- 
selves of divorce and contraception in 
which they, as Protestants, believe ”. 


Farrell then went on to say that 
housing and unemployment were, 
however, the issues affecting both 
Catholic and Protestant under both 
administrations. 


In horror, the Irish student leftist 
group, Students for Democratic 
Action (SDA) denounced PD—and, by 
a curious irony, PD was joined soon 
after by five student-priests from 
Ireland’s main seminary, Maynooth. 


Coming in through the slums of North 
Dublin on the Monday, the 350-strong 
march grew to 1,000, and ended in a 
rally of 5,000 outside the GPO in 
O’Connell Street. 


Something of a split then developed, 
with PD concentrating its attention on 
the Department of Justice, and SDA 
on the British Embassy. 


PD’s troubles had begun at 4.30 am 
on Good Friday, with an order ban- 
ning the whole route from Belfast 
to the border. Within minutes, three 
flats full of marchers had been 
mobilised, and by 5.30 am the Min- 
ister for Home: Affairs, Robert Porter, 
was himself woken by a demonstra- 
tion on the lawn outside his house. 


In the end the march travelled all the 
way to the border by motor transport. 
On the way, in Lurgan on Good Fri- 
day, several attempts were made to 
hold a meeting. This culminated in 
the attack by the Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary on a_ sit-down by 150 
marchers. 


About 200 police took part in the 
attack. They kicked and punched 
men and women, including by- 
standers and one 13-year-old boy. 
There were 18 arrests. 


“ We've walked all these miles and 

for what? All this nationalist bloody 

rubbish! ”’—Civil Rights marcher in 
Dublin, Easter Monday. 


Now that PD has demonstrated its 
willingness to go South—braving, and 
possibly even defusing, the “ anti- 
clerical”? smear—it should theoreti- 
cally be easier to get through to the 
Protestant workers in the North. 
“Itll be harder for them to see us 
all as agents of Rome”, said a PD 
man. 


How this will work out in practice 
will soon be tested. Bernadette 
Devlin, PD’s candidate in South Derry 
in the recent Stormont election, is 
standing as an Independent in the 
Westminster by-election for Mid- 
Ulster (polling day April 17). 

Her opponent, the widow of the pre- 
vious MP, has perhaps wisely de- 
clared that she will be holding no 
public meetings, gambling on the 
hope that if she says nothing to 
alienate anybody, sufficient traditional 
Unionist voters will turn out on the 
day, and also that the Red Scare will 
cut Bernadette’s vote. 

Bernadette is pledged to -take her 
seat if elected. Which could be quite 
a shock for Westminster. 
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Common 
tasks: the 
grounds of 


solidarity 


In his “ War And Human Weakness ” 
(March 14) David Holbrook wrote: 


““War is a group false solution to 
the individual problem of accepting 
one’s own destructiveness, and one’s 
fear of this—one’s fear of one’s 
own hate.” 
I would like to supplement his 
approach, and in particular consider 
whether the basic motor for the 
sychological processes he mentions 
i§ best considered as rooted in group 
eonflicts of Individual “human weak- 
ness”. I shall also bring Revolution 
in where Holbrook confined himself 
to War. 
If it is to the individual and to his 
childhood that we must look for our 
initial orientation to the problem of 
war, how come Nature made such a 
balls-up? 


Initial Orientation 


Within their own species, or at any 
rate within their own clans, animals 
don’t kill each other—though they 
might establish pecking orders. 


But where clans start encroaching on 
each other’s territory, or when their 
supply of food is threatened—-then 
animals will kill members of their 
own species, and very rational too! 


The “solution ”, in other words, is to 
a problem beyond their control—basic 
economic conflict, if you like—and 
not to a problem generated from the 
intrinsic nature of individual animals. 


So we must look elsewhere for our 
initial orientation, reserving Hol- 
brook’s approach for subsequent ex- 
planations of the variations in 
intensity of, and readiness for, war- 
mongering that exist between men. 


For example, I am sure Holbrook 
would agree that wars are impossible 
without stereotypes of the enemy. But 
is it because of so many individual 
splittings-off that wars can be de- 
clared? Or do wars lead to the 
adoption of stereotypes by the in- 
dividuals who are making war, or 
whose groups are engaged in making 
war? 


Generating War 


Variations in the rigidity of stereo- 
types found in different people before 
and during wars—these can be ex- 
plained by different individual solu- 
tions to the problem of their private 
hate. But the general level of 
stereotype-prevalence can only be ex- 
plained by reference to the economic, 
social, and political relations within 
and between nations. 

I believe that the work of Muzafer 
Sherif, an American social psycholo- 
gist, is extremely important in 


providing the initial orientation of 
which I have been speaking. 


An account of Sherif’s experiment 
(confirmed three times later) with 11- 
year-old boys is contained in his 
Group Conflict and Co-Operation 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul). 

Sherif set out to generate war in a 
boys’ camp, and then to try to damp 
it down again with various 
approaches. Part of the importance of 
his experiment lies in its degree of 
control. 


Group Antagonisms 


The boys in question were all from 
the same type of middle-class WASP 
background: moreover, they were 
carefully selected for adjustment— 
and popularity—thus ruling out all 
basic explanations of their subsequent 
warring that were psychological. 


On arrival at the camp, the boys be- 
gan to make friends with each other. 
After a couple of days, the ‘“‘ camp- 
leaders ” (experimenters) asked each 
boy whom they would best like to go 
on an expedition with. 


After the expedition, two groups were 
formed, with best friends in the 
Opposite group. These groups lived 
in different huts from that time on- 
ward. Gradually, the boys became 
attached to their mates in their own 
group. 

No group antagonisms broke out, 
however, until free and varied pur- 
suits were replaced by a week of 
athletic competition with a prize for 
the winning group only. 


‘Horns Effect’ 


This basic conflict was enough to 
create a fantastic super-structure of 
group mythologies and psychological 
distortions. For example, when asked 
to rate members of the opposite 
group for various personal qualities, 
a strong ‘halo effect”—or rather 
“horns effect’—-was shown to be 
operating. 

The boys, that is to say, invariably 
saw the other group stereotypically, 
and even recorded their low opinion 
of those they had formerly considered 
to be their best friends. 


A basket-ball target-board was set up 
and secretly wired to record the 
accuracy of shots. After the boys from 
each group had done some shooting, 
the boys were asked to judge relative 
accuracy. 

Massive perceptual distortions in 
favour of the boys’ own side were 
indicated. Taunting, scuffling, fighting, 
and finally destructive raids on 
opposing huts developed. 


Sherif remarks about the peak of hos- 
tilities that had an impartial visitor 
seen the boys, he or she would have 
concluded that it was a camp for 
maladjusted boys. 


Then Sherif and his associates tested 
various remedies that have been sug- 
gested for ending war. 


1. Supply of Accurate Information. 
This proved powerless against the 


rumours and _ stereotypes that 
flourished and into which the informa- 
tion was selectively integrated. (Com- 
pare with the “better communica- 
tions ” remedy for industrial ills!) 


2. Conferences Between Leaders. This 
likewise failed, and one pacific leader 
as disowned by his group on his re- 
urn. 


3. The Camp Chaplain. He preached 
sermons on brotherly love, but once 
out of church the hostilities sprang 
up undiminished. 


4. Mutual Contact and Participation. 
These were laid on during pleasant 
activities, but ended in fights in the 
cinemas or food battles at the 
canteen. 


Hostility Lessened 


The fifth solution—co-operation in the 
pursuit of ‘“promotively inter- 
dependent” goals—worked. “ Super- 
ordinate goals”, which neither group 
could attain alone, were laid on. 


A water crisis was announced, for ex- 
ample, and the groups had to 
co-operate in finding the leak in the 
pipe from the reservoir. The bus 
wouldn’t start, and both groups had to 
pull together. 


Again, the groups were told that the 
camp had run out of money, so if the 
boys wanted a favourite film, they 
Yiid have to club together to hire 
it. 


Little by little, the introduction of 
“super-ordinate goals” led to a 
lessening in hostility, a thawing of 
inter-group stereotypes, the replace- 
ment of norms of hostility within 
groups, and reversion to _ pre- 
competition leadership and _ status 
patterns. 


Conflicting Goals 


Once the process of de-escalation was 
under way, powered by the abolition 
of conflicting goals and the creation of 
“super-ordinate goals”, then and 
only then were the four other 
remedies able to begin to help. 


David Holbrook might well ask at this 
pont: Yes, but why did the boys need 
to get so hostile? Couldn’t they just 
have tried, and lost, and left it at 
that? Doesn’t the fact that competi- 
tion caused all this antagonism merely 
confirm human weakness of sense of 
identity? Doesn’t it prove the 
individual’s vulnerability to the 
failure of the group that his identity 
had been invested in? 


BERNARD POWER-CANAVAN 


Maybe. But we should also consider 
the competitive ethos that all the boys 
had been brought up in. And we must 
consider, too, the American Cap- 
italism which was so largely respon- 
sible for the creation of that boy’s- 
camp milieu, and the American 
20th-Century natures of the boys. 


Social Inter-Play 


The question I want to ask depends, 
to some extent, on a false dichotomy. 
But since there are only 24 hours in 
the day, Ill ask it. How does David 
Holbrook see the transition to the 
anarcho-communist society I presume 
we both want to see? 


No doubt the answer depends on one’s 
view of man in such a society. I see 
him with still the same predisposition 
to draw on those infant springs and 
reservoirs of hate. Only, the ordering 
of society would be such that people’s 
primary groups would be stronger 
(because-functionally relevant). 


Therefore no politicians would exist 
to manipulate vast masses of people 
into nation-scale conflicts. Conflict 
would still exist, but it would be re- 
solved through intimate processes of 
social inter-play that were compre- 
hensible to the members of the com- 
munities concerned. 


Capitalist Magnate 


The result would be that the thresh- 
hold level for bringing into play these 
hates would never be reached. I would 
not try to abolish the potential hates 
themselves—though I would expect 
that gradually people would become 
stronger, more sure of their identity, 
better able to accept themselves. 


I suspect, in other words, that David 
Holbrook would spend his time trying 
to deal with the hates themselves— 
while I would try to be a watchdog 
to stop social inter-play becoming too 
gross and power too concentrated. 


The point is, large-scale revolutions 
involve two camps, and two camps 


involve a “horns effect”. Smash 
Capital tends to become Smash 
Capitalists. 

Revolutionaries need people like 


David Holbrook to keep challenging 
them not to develop a_ fantastic 
“horns ” super-structure—but David 
Holbrook will have greatest success 
when the “horns” are no longer 
there. 


By which I mean: the fact that Lord 
Thomson of Fleet has more power 
than I do isn’t merely a projection of 
my own self-hate onto a neutral other. 
He is a capitalist magnate! 
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‘Letters 


John Ball and 
Pat Arrowsmith ... 


I meant to write straight away when 
I read the John Ball item (March 14) 
about the profile of Pat Arrowsmith 
in the Sunday Times. But somehow I 
never found time. 


Since then, however, so many other 
people have commented about it to 
me, who obviously had the same feel- 
ings as I did, that I feel I must write 
even at this late date. 


I was angry when I read it, feeling 
that it was gratuitously nasty. 


I haven’t got the paper here now, but 
as far as I remember, one complaint 
was that it didn’t outline Pat’s ideas. 


The point is, it was never intended to 
be that sort of piece. 


The Editor of the Sunday Times 
Colour Magazine took up the offer of 
Irma Kurtz, who is a free-lance, to do 
a piece on Pat, not quite like earlier 
profiles, being a piece with the 
emphasis on her childhood and early 
youth. 

What Irma Kurtz wrote was com- 
pletely honest—it was, in fact, 
practically straight quotation from 
Pat most of the time. 


John Ball said something unpleasant 
about “dabbling in amateur 
psychology ”, 

I suppose this relates to Irma’s 
closing comments which were to the 
effect that Pat behaves as she does in 
response to some unique personal 
need. 


Well, I suppose you could say there 
was no point in writing this because 
it is obvious—it applies to anybody, 
after all, but I don’t see why Irma 
shouldn’t have written it. 


And to say that Irma should have had 
the decency to turn over her cheque 
to Pat was bloody cheek. 


Pat agreed that she should do the 
piece, Irma spent her time on it as a 
professional journalist, and turned 
out a perfectly respectable article, 
which anyway Pat was entirely satis- 
fied with. 

In fact, Irma went to some trouble to 
see that Pat would get some money 
out of the deal, because of giving her 
time and lending her photographs. 
She needn’t have bothered, since it 
doesn’t necessarily happen that the 
subject of such an article does get any 
money. 


I think John Ball owes Irma Kurtz an 
apology. 

Wendy Butlin, 

37 Middle Lane, N8. 


One More Time! 


My job in writing a profile for the 
Sunday Times is to do exactly that— 
to write a profile, to present a 
personality. 

So it should hardly seem remarkable 
to a professional journalist like John 
Ball that I concentrated on Pat the 
woman rather than Pat as a kind of 
decoration to a cause for which, by 
the way, I have respect. 


Truth exists on many levels, and my 
job in a brief article was to concen- 
trate on one of those levels. 

It was not perhaps the level John Ball 
would have chosen, but it was never- 
theless a valid one. 

Moreover, many readers, having their 
interest in Pat aroused, will develop 
an interest in the peace movement. 


That, as John Ball should know from 
his own experience, is an established 
and normal course of events. 

As for “ having the integrity ” to sign 
my cheque over to Pat, I think John 
Ball had better find out the facts 
before he makes glib and dangerous 
statements. 


Has he ever been to visit Pat in 
prison? So few of her colleagues have. 
I have been twice because I like Pat 
Arrowsmith, and because I have been 
fortunate enough to be in a position 
to help her. 


It is hardly my place to say how I 
have helped her, but it was certainly 
John Ball’s place to find out about it 
before making an _ impertinent 
innuendo. 


Irma Kurtz, 
29 Lansdowne Crescent, W11. 


John Ball apologises: Fair enough, 
the tone of my comment was fiercer 
than was appropriate. I was angry at 
the time, and my remarks suffered 
from it. 


I continue to feel, however, that Irma 
Kurtz’s piece was seriously flawed, in 
thai its effect was not so much to 
explain Pat Arrowsmith, as to explain 
her away. 


It seemed, in other words, to fit too 
easily with the approach that sees 
what has happened to a person as 
being a sufficient explanation for how 
they act and what they believe. 


That is an approach that I believe to 
be basically “patronising and 
destructive”, to use the terms I 
applied, perhaps unfairly, to Irma 
Kurtz’s piece. ~ 


I didn’t, in fact, mean to imply that 
Irma Kurtz was insincere in the 
respect and liking for Pat expressed 
in her article. I agree that my remark 
about the cheque was “bloody 
cheek ”, but it wasn’t meant to be “an 
impertinent innuendo ”. 


The odd thing is, I suspect that if I 
had suggested that she _ should 
apologise to Pat, wnich would have 
been just as impertinent really, it 
would not have seemed nearly so 
much in bad taste. 


It’s as if mentioning money in this 
sort of context is like uttering an 
obscenity. 


Love Alone? 


Francis Ellingham (Letters, March 14) 
Says: 
“Surely love either is or is not. It 
cannot be created or controlled at 
all.” : 


I say that to believe that this sums 
the matter up is to see no hope at 
all. It implies a state of either utter 
despair or hubristic self-satisfaction. 


And it is certainly to miss completely 
what all the great teachers down the 
ages have tirelessly repeated, 


Love cannot be created, perhaps, but 
it can be procreated. And this is not 
merely an apt analogy. In the words 
of one of these great teachers (the 
Avatar Meher Baba): 


“Love cannot be born of mere 
determination: through the exer- 
cise of will one can at best be 
dutiful. 


“Love has to spring spontaneously 
from within, and it is in no way 
amenable to any form of inner or 
outer force. 

“Though love cannot be forced on 
anyone, it can be awakened in him 
through love itself. Love is essen- 
tially self-communicative and its 
own evidence.” 


That is to say, it is through intimate 
contact with one whose _ being 
embodies love—pure, indiscriminate, 
absolutely unconditional love (in 
short, Divine Love)— that, with the 
all-important desire for it, the seed 
of love is introduced into the womb 
of one’s own soul. 


(Christ is, of course, the perfect ex- 
ample—the only perfect example—of 
such love. And it is possible, through 
deep contemplation of His life and 
words, to conceive the seed of love: 
with desire and faith and total 
surrender.) 


Love alone is the only possible answer 
to the problems of life, in any age, 


whatever they might be. It is the only 
possible means of ever achieving 
peace and happiness on earth—as 
well’ as the only possible way by 
which the only true wisdom, which is 
more than a mere knowledge of many 
facts, can be reached. 


This being so, it is our supreme task 
to cultivate our weak desire and to 
seek this union with one possessed of 
such love, in order that, having its 
spark ignited in ourselves, we may 
help to pass on and increase love’s 
power in the world. 


G. R. Benson, 
14 Beechwood Road, 
Uplands, Swansea, Glam. 


For Paranoiacs 


For all those people who get paranoiac 
about the CJA and Special Branch, 
here is some food for thought. 


In the spring of last year, a number 
of demonstrations were taking place 
outside the offices and factories of 
Dow Chemicals. This was because the 
Dow Chemical Company was the main 
producer of Napalm and Napalm B 
with “added adhesion qualities ”’. 


We discovered in Windsor—a stone’s- 
throw from the Castle—the offices of 
Dow Corning International. (Castle 
Chambers, 3 Sheet Street, Windsor.) 


This was a subsidiary of Dow made 
by an alliance of Dow Chemicals and 
Corning Glass International. 


We began to question ourselves. Why 
an office in Windsor? They describe 
themselves as silicon manufacturers. 
If they are distributors, where is their 
storehouse? If they are researchers, 
where are their laboratories? If they 
are manufacturers, where is their 
factury? 

The nearest factory of the group is 
120 miles away, in Kings Lynn, and 
i is controlled by Dow’s London 
office. 


But wait. In 1961 President Kennedy 


revived the PFIAB_ (President’s 
Foreign Inteiligence Advisory Board). 
It served both the Kennedy and John- 
son Administration well, and there is 
no reason to assume that it has been 
disbanded. 


Its job was defined as being to “ in- 
vestigate the entire intelligence com- 
munity, including the CIA and USIB. 
Recommend changes and see that 
they are carried out. Meet six to eight 
times a year and, between times, to 
carry out special assignments for the 
President at home and abroad,” 


Interesting, but hardly revealing. 
Until we consult the list of members 
of the PFIAB and see: “Robert 
Murphey, President of Corning Glass 
International”. 

Larry Law, 

57 Kiln Ride, 

Wokingham, Berks. 


Pilot Survey 


We are proposing to carry out a pilot 
survey (in the first instance) of the 
family background of children who do 
not go to nursery-schools, day- 
nurseries, or pre-school play-groups, 
as compared to those who do, the 
size of their families, economic back- 
ground, length of residence in the 
district, etc. 


We would like to hear from anyone 
who can help in a voluntary capacity, 
who can design and draw up 
questionnaires, or organise and train 
local voluntary youth groups to ask 
these questions. Also from anyone 
who may have information on this 
subject. 


Hans Lobstein, 

Wandsworth Council of Social Service, 
261 Lavender Hill, London SW11. 
Letters—preferably short 
or they may be cut—must 
arrive at Peace News by 
first post Monday.—Eds. 


DIARY 


As this is a free service, we reserve the 
right to select from notices sent in To 
make the service as complete as possible, 
we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than 
first post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street): 
nature of event, speakers, organisers 
(and secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified 

or displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News 

for your advertised meeting: Sale or 

Return, From Circulation Department, 

5 Caledonian @oad, NI. 


11 April Friday 
CORNWALL. 42 Pendarves Street, Beacon, 


Camborne. Cornwall Anarchists monthly 
meeting. All welcome. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. ‘‘ White Hart ''—Ux- 
bridge Road (opp Bowling Alley). Folk, 
jazz, blues club, Freeman Syndicate. 


12 April Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and peace literature. Helpers 
welcome. Chris Shelliard. 


LONDON E3. 8 pm. St Paul's Vicarage, 
Leopold Street, Bow Common (Mile End 
Tube). »Christian Anarchists: Church and 
State discussion continued. 


LONDON WC2. 2 pm. Club Room, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, WC2. Annual Con- 
ference of Fellowship Party, 7.30 pm. 
Discussion on ‘‘ Towards a Non-Violent 
World’’. Led by James Haigh, Ronald 
Mallone, Frank Merrick, George Onion. 


LONDON WI. From 9.30 am. Mary Ward 
Hall, 5 Tavistock Place. Third Conference 
of Socialists in Higher Education, Three 
sessions: Politics and Education: Seminar 
Group Discussions: Strategy. Conference 
Papers and report (5s) from SHE, Old 
School House, Swine, Hull, 


13 April Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM, 8 pm. ‘ Salutation ''—Snow 
Hill Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


LONDON NW1. 9 am to 1 am. Round 
House, Chalk Farm Road. ‘' Poverty is 
Violence—Exploitation of the Third 
World ''.. Speakers: Helder Camara (Arch- 
bishop, "Recife, Brazil). Paul T. K. Lin 
(SE Asia expert, McGill Univ. Canada). 
Trevor Huddleston (Bishop of Stepney). 
Cuban Emissary (Havana). Felix Greene 
(China expert, Paris). Oginga Odinga 
(Kenya). Bobby Seale (Chairman, Black 
Panthers USA). Plus other speakers, poets, 
films, CAST. Refreshments available. 
Adm 10s advance, 15s at goor. Details, 
bookings: Haslemere Group, 515 Liverpool 
Road, London N7. 


LONDON WC1. 3 pm. Attic, 6 Endsleigh 
Street. London PPU Youth Association. 


LONDON WC2. 7.30 pm. The Arts Lab, 
182. Drury Lane. Lectures 69. Alex 
Trocchi: ‘' State of.Revolt *’, 


14 April Monday 


LONDON. 6.30 pm. Crypt, St Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Trafalgar Square. Satish Kumar 
‘fhe Politics of Non-Violence '’, London 
School of Non-Violence. 


LONDON Ni. 12.30 to 2 pm. 3 Caledonian 
Road. Peace Workers Lunch Meeting. NPC. 


LONDON Wil. 7 pm. Fiat 4, 88 Clarendon 
Road, Notting Hil! Anarchists. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Jane and David 
Graham, 58 High Lane, Chorlton. Dis- 
cussion, local activity. Tel: 061-881 1788. 


15 April Tuesday 


LONDON. 6 30 pm. Crypt, St Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Trafalgar Square. London School 
of Non-Violence. 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, 
Malvern Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 


16 April Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm, 1 The Crescent, King 
Street. Leicester Project. Libertarian 
peace action and discussion. 


LONDON NW1. 8.30 to 11 pm. Unity 
Theatre, Goldington Crescent. Folk Club. 
Bar, singers welcome. Silver collection, 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Holborn Central 
Library, Theobalds Road. ‘‘ Tibet ''—Mr 
A. T, d’Eye. Camden Branch SACU. 


LONDON WI. 8 pm. The Crypt, 242 Lan- 
caster Road Music, poetry, and theatre 
with audience participation. Adm 2s 6d. 


17 April Thursday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 pm. Dr Johnson's 

House, Colmore Circus, near Lewis's. 

Oper discussion meeting: ‘‘ CND—The Way 
ead’’. 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, 
Ship Street. Oxafm lunch hour, 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. 
‘* The Freedom Folk '’—folk-song, ballads, 
blues, and poetry. 


LONDON. 7 pm. Crypt, St Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Trafalgar Square. Bill Hillier: 
‘'The Question of the Middle East and 
Non-Violence '’. London School of Non- 
Violence 


LONDON Ei1. 8 pm. The Friends Meeting 
House, Bush Road. Deborah Watson: 
“Happy Families’’. £10/E11 PPU. 


18 April Friday 


LONDON WCl1. 5.30 pm. Gandhi's statue, 
Tavistock Square. Symbolic march on the 
anniversary of the first land-gift to the 
Gramdan Movement in India. March to the 
Indian High Commission to deliver letter 
of support for Vinoba Bhave, then to 
Trafalgar Square for Teach-In, 6.30, Crypt 
of St Martin-in-the-Fields. This ts not a 
protest march but for constructive non- 
violent revolution. 


For a long time I have been of the 
Opinion that there is only one real 
answer to the disaster of modern 
air travel, with its bigger and 
louder jets, its | ever-more 
catastrophic crashes, and_ its 
rapacious destruction of thous- 
ands of acres of land for hideous- 
looking airports. 

It is to face up to the fact that 
heaver-than-air flight has been a 
failure as a  mass-transport 
system. 


* * * 


The solution is to go back to the 
air-ship. With modern materials 
and technology, most of the prob- 
lems that got in the way of the 
old-time air-ships could be solved. 


You’d get relatively noiseless 
travel, vertical and quiet take-offs 
from comparatively smail air- 
ports, and reasonably fast travel 
—probably at much less cost than 
with airplanes. 


(It might even work out faster, 
since airports could be close to 
city centres.) 


At the same time, it should be far 
safer (even the old-time air-ships 
were safer than airplanes) and 
more enjoyable. 


6 % * 


The air-ship did, of course, have 
one fatal flaw. It was never, and 
could never be, a very efficient 
weapon, once the airplane had 
come along. Hence, the vast re- 
search-and-development subsidies, 
which have made possible the 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
COLUMN 


present shambles, weren’t forth- 
coming. 
* * * 


I’m prompted to all this by the 
appearance in the last few weeks 
in the letter columns of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph of a corres- 
pondence presenting the case for 
the air-ship. 

It’s encouraging to find that there 
are some people thinking along 
the same lines as me on this. Mind 
you, it’s a bit perturbing that they 
seem to be Squadron Leaders, 
and Lords, and retired Colonels. 


* * * 


But that isn’t so unexpected. 
More often than not, I find myself 
agreeing with High-Tory Daily 
Telegraph satirist Peter Simple 
in his diatribes against high- 
minded Liberals, dogmatic Left- 
wingers, and 20th Century Pro- 
gress. 

The trouble is, High Tories aren’t 
reactionary enough—they react 
back to the 30s, or to the 19th 
Century, or even the 18th. 


I, on the other hand, work on the 
belief that things started going 
badly wrong about 5,000 BC, and 
catastrophically wrong about the 
14th Century. 


Ed * * 
I can’t heip believing that, while 
its public spokesmen make 


suitably liberal noises of horror 
every time anyone mentions the 
subject, the BBC is all in favour 
of going commercial, and taking 
ads on Radio One. 


I base this cynical theory on the 
evidence of Radio One. It can’t 
be that bad by accident. It must 
be an intentional plan to get 
listeners all nostalgic for the 
pirate radios, and sell them on 
the idea that what made them so 
much better—still pretty awful, 
but so much better—were the 
ads. 
* * * 


Whereas the important thing with 
the pirates was that, being out- 
side the law, and to a limited ex- 
tent free of bureaucratic control 
(you wouldn’t get top-level 
bureaucrats on a small ship in a 
North Sea gale) you could get 
something analogous to freedom 
creeping in, almost by accident. 


When John Peel tried to work 
that way on Radio One, it in- 
evitably wasn’t long before he ran 
into trouble. He’s still there doing 
his best, but now I always get the 
feeling there’s a BBC operative 
standing behind his chair holding 
a gun to his head. 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box No—Is extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
te reach 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address, Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 
DOVES FOR THE SEVENTIES. Poems are 
invited for this forthcoming Cor, 


Anthology which will demonstrate what 
poets in Britain at a personal, group, 
and international level are doing in the 
struggle for peace. Up to a dozen with 
SAE to Peter Robins, 8 Brook Drive. 
London SE11, by May 31. 


DUREX. Gossamer 21s three doz, Feather- 
Hite 13s 6d. Supertrans 10s doz. Personal 
Service, PO Box No 3, Horbury, Wakefield. 


HAMPSTEAD POTTERY and Arts Centre. 4 
Perrins Lane (three minutes Hampstead 
Tube). Offers you exciting pottery classes, 
evening discussions. Open daily and at 
weekends. 01-435 9589. 


INTRODUCTORY correspondence course 
(5s ine pronunciation record) for 
Esperanto, the international language. 
Non-racial and Non-national. From 
Workers Esperanto Movement, 27 Argyle 
Road, Ilford, Essex. 


““T RENOUNCE WAR, and I will never 
support or sanction another.'’ This pledge, 
signed by each member, is the basis of 
the Peace Pledge Union, Send your pledge 
to PPU MHeadquarters, Dick Sheppard 


House, 6 Endsleigh Street, Landon WC1. 


MICHAEL SHIELDS. 152 Fortess_ Road, 
NW5., Interior, exterior decorating. Percen- 
tage of profits to Peace News. 


YOGA in Paris. Private lessons at your 
home by very able professor (ten years in 
India). Leon Bensiman, 180 Rue Lafayette 
(Sth floor, door 5) Paris 10. 


Publications 


ANY BOOK in print can be supplied b 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Boo 
tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock 
of books, paperbacks, peace Hterature, 
greeting cards, stationery, etc. 9.30 am to 
6 pm Mon/Sat. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London Ni. 01-837 4473. 


FREEDOM PRESS. Publish Anarchy 
monthly 2s, Freedom weekly 6d. Trial sub- 
scription to both for two months: 8s post 
free. 84B Whitechapel High Street (Angel 
Alley) London El. 


POETRY published: SAE Ken Geering, 
Breakthru, N/Lindfield, Sussex. 


RESURGENCE. Bi-monthly 3s, £1 PA. Ex- 
plores the basic causes of war, and cur- 
rently examines dangers of centralised 
power, while seeking an_ alternative 
society, a ‘‘ Fourth World’’ where 
economic and political units operate on a 
human scale, under the control of people, 
not ‘‘ opinion-engineers "’, Available from 
Housmans, or directly from 94 Priory 
Road, London NW8. 


SARVODAYA. Monthly magazine of the 
Bhoodan movement in India. May be 
obtained from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N1 at 15s yearly 
or 1s 6d (post 3d) each issue. 


TRIBUNE. The leading Socialist weekly. 
Absolutely essential reading for every 
socialist. radical, and revolutionary. You 
certainly won't agree with everything we 


say—nobody does, nobody ever has. But 
workers by hand and by brain read 
Tribune, and use it to express their views. 
You can't afford to be out of touch. Every 
Friday from newsagents, or from 24 St 
John Street, London EC], 


WEEKLY PEOPLE. A paper of Revolu- 
tionary Socialism and Industrial Unionism. 
Special: six months for 8s. SLP, POB 321, 
Montreal 101, Quebec, Canada. 


Wanted 

BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammer- 
smith Books, Liffords Place, S$W138. 
PRO 7254. 

Cinema 


FORBIDDEN FILM FESTIVAL. Exclusively 
for members of New Cinema Club, 122 
Wardour Street, Wl. 734 5888 (member- 
rp, 25s). Corman's ‘‘The Trip” and 
‘“Wild <Angels'', and ‘fRobbe - Grillet's 


‘« Trans-Europe Express '’—plus new 
season repeats of ‘‘ Weekend’, ‘‘ Chelsea 
Girls "', ‘* Relativity "’, ‘* Echoes of 


Silence ’’—plus new all-night underground 


orgy, and much more. Free illustrated 
programme available now, 
Theatre 

UNITY EUS 8647, ‘‘ Rag to the Bull ''—a 
new revue. Perfs Fri, Sat, Sun at 7.45 
pa 10s, 7s 6d, 5s. Membership 
s 6d. 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Road, 
Né. Registered at GPO as a Newspaper. 
Availa on order from all newsagents. 
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